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and to turn them to its light in their own hearts, 
—to the Holy Spirit of Him, who is “ the true 
light that lighteth every man that ¢ometh into 
the world;” in whom only there is life, and who 
is the only way to God the Father, as declared 
by himgelf:—* Iam the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh to the Father but by me.” 
That a mere outward profession of religion would 
prove altogether unavailing to them; the great 
work of regeneration must be witnessed : that to 
be members of the true church they must be re- 
deemed with judgment from sin and transgres- 
sion, and be converted unto God by the right- 
eousness of Christ Jesus, believed in and sub- 
mitted to through faith in the operation of the 
Spirit of God; who raised Him from the dead, 
with whom also they must be raised from death 
unto life. That we cannot worship God in the 
manner He requires, while we continue in sin 
and wickedness; for the prayers of the wicked 
are not heard,—they canuot pray acceptably in 
that state; their sacrifice is an abomination. The 
true and living worshippers of the only true and 
living God, are no longer dead in sins and tres- 
passes ; they are redéemed from these by the 
righteousness of Christ Jesus, who came to save 
his people from their sins, and never while they 
continue in them. ‘That we must fear God, and 
in thought, word, and deed, give glory unto 
Him, before we can worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. For considerably more than an hour 
my heart was enlarged in the flowings of gospel 
love, asa stream bearing down everything before 
it. A more attentive audience can scarcely be 
conceived, than certain classes of this people, 
both natives and foreigners. The Lord’s power 
had the dominion, and reigned pre-eminently, 
until the breaking up of the meeting. Every 
class and variety of the people flocked round us, 
scarcely affording an opportunity of speaking to 
the members of the missionary establishmeht, 
Some of the natives endeavored to thank ‘me 
through the medium of Hiram Bingham ; but I 
requestedshim to refer such to the great Creator, 
and not the creature. One said I had brought 
them a blessing. A number of serious-looking 
women came around us, whose countenances be- 
spoke the love that wasin their hearts. Troops 
of the dear children gathered in their turn, and 
seemed delighted to find that they also might 
shake hands with the strangers: some of them 
would come again and again until they found their 
faces were recognized. We seemed to need more 
hands than we possessed, as frequent attempts 
would fail to shake hands with those that held 
theirs out to us, by others reaching forward and 
taking hold of ours before them in quick suc- 
cession. Thus hath my gracious Lord been 
es to deal with a poor, unprofitable creature, 
ut who is a living monument of His everlasting 
love and mercy ; although he is unworthy of be- 
ing numbered among the least of His servants. 
Truly His judgments are a great deep; but His 
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love who can declare? It is unutterable, un- 
fathomable, and unbounded as His mercy ; whose 
is the kingdom, and to whom all power and glory 
belong for ever. 


It appears that the principal authority of the 
Sandwich Islands was then held by a woman 
named Kinau, who was termed queen. On the 
first of the year 1836, a deputation of chiefs 
game on board the Henry Freeling, with a letter 
signed by Kinau, requesting Daniel Wheeler to 
accept a present which was sent with the letter, 
consisting of five barrels of potatoes, five turkeys, 
five fowls, and one hog. As it was ascertained 
that a refusal to accept the offered gratuity 
would create much dissatisfaction, a letter ac- 
knowledging her kindness was returned to the 
queen and her counsellors. 

Ata subsequent date, Daniel Wheeler gives 
the following account of an interview with 
this female ruler : 


This evening repaired to Hiram Bingham’s by 
appointment to meet Kinau, the reigning chief- 
ess, or queen. Her husband Kekuanéa was 
there, and Kanaina another principal chief and 
his wife, a woman of higher rank than Kinau on 
her father’s side. It proved an interesting sea- 
son; they were desirous of being instructed in 
the best mode of governing the islands, and bene- 
fiting the people. I told them, there is but one 
way to effect this, and that is upon the princi- 
ples of the gospel ; nothing else will stand. Ki- 
nau has long been desirous of prohibiting the 
importation aud use of ardent spirits altogether, 
and requested some advice upon this head. It 
would require caution, I said; but that the first 
step would be to stop all further importation ; 
and that they themselves had better become pur- 
chasers of the stock on hand, and empty the rum 
into the river, than that the people should be 
destroyed by its effects; the dealers would then 
have no cause to complain: that best wisdom 
should be sought for to direct, and that all these 
things should be conducted throughout in a 
Christian spirit. It is high time something was 
done to remove this evil from amongst the peo- 
ple. They expressed satisfaction with the in- 
terview, and suggested that we should meet again 
for the further consideration of this important 
subject, viz. the best manner of governing the 
islands and benefitting the people. Both these 
females are tall, portly women, of shrewd un- 
derstanding, and have a gentleness in their de- 
meanor not usually possessed by others of the 
same rank, though on first appearing they assume 
much reserve and austerity. 


On the 4th of 1st month, a meeting was held in 
the evening among a very untutored assemblage, 
of which the following graphic account is given : 



































The time of the meeting no sooner arrived 
than the people poured in from every direction, 
and soon filled nearly all the seats. The novelty 
of a “ Quaker’s meeting,” and the first one ever 
held on a Sandwich Island, might induce many 
to come out of curiosity, who at other times never 
think of attending a place of worship; and it is 
probable that the whole of the white residents 
were present, besides those who came from thie 
shipping, and a considerable number of the na- 
tives and half-castes, with several of the highest 
authorities in the place; so that the house was 
crowded, we were informed, as it had never been 
before. Sitting in silence seemed quite incom- 
prehensible to nearly all that were there. The 
first part of the time was unsettled by many 
whispering and talking, and an individual or two, 
not quite sober, were a little troublesome and 
annoying ; but I think I have witnessed in lands 
accounted civilized, a meeting, from one or other 
cause, quite as unsettled, though altogether free 
from the disadvantages under which this was la- 
boring. Having sat a considerable time in si- 
lence after the meeting was fully gathered, it 
was with me to say, that as the disciples formerly 
were ineapable of feeding a hungry multitude, 
until the great Master had blessed and broken 
the bread, so it is at this day. Without Him 
we can do nothing as it should be done ; and it is 
only when He is pleased to qualify any of his 
servants to proclaim his Truth, that the people 
can be availingly benefitted. “Without me ye 
ean do nothing,” was our Lord’s declaration ; 


true it is,—for without Him we can do nothing, | 


not even think a good thought, nor restfain an 
evil one; the spirit truly is willing, but the flesh 
is weak. That the Society of which I have the 
privilege of beimg a member, has always borne a 
faithful testimony to the excelleacy of waiting 
upon the Lord, as the all-suflicient and only true 
Teacher of his people. After recommending 
that we should endeavor to wait for the influence 
of the Holy Spirit to solemnize our minds to- 
gether, I sat down. The meeting became much 
more settled after this, though doubtless the pa- 
tience of many was tried before the silence was 
again broken. When the time was come, I stood 
up with these expressions: “I am no prophet, 
nor a prophet’s son,” but in me you may behold 
a living monument of the Lord’s everlasting mer- 
cy; and although, in my own estimation, less 
than the least child that is alive in the Truth, 
yet to me, even unto me is this e given, that 
I should declare unto others the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. I have no sinister motive in 
thus coming among you; the comprehensive 
principle of the gospel, which would gather and 
embrace all mankind, enables me to call every 
country my country, and every man my brother. 
It is this that has induced me to leave a delight- 
fal home, and a numerous and endeared family, 
and every thing besides which a mortal need pos- 
sess, and more, to visit these “‘isles afar off ;” 
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well knowing, that whosoever loseth his life for 
Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, “ the same shall 
save it.” I have no new doctrine to preach ; 
the way to the kingdom is the same that it ever 
was ; the foundation is the same, “Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone :’”—“ for 
other foundation can no man lay than is laid.” 
Bat although the foundation be from everlasting 
to everlasting, yet if the superstructure is not 
raised upon it, what will it avail? It is, then, 
of the greatest importance for each of us serious- 
ly to examine, upon what we are really buildin 

our hope of salvation; for a day of trial wil 

come upon every man’s work; the day will de- 
clare it, and the fire of the Lord will try of what 
sort it is; when nothing will stand and endure 
the trial, but what is built upon the same sure, 
immutable foundation, which the righteous in 
all ages and generations of the world have built 
upon,—even Christ Jesus the righteous, that 
tried corner-stone, elect of God, and precious in- 
deed to them that believe and obey His gospel. 
I had largely to declare of the universality of 
Divine grace,—that none are left short of a mea: 
sure of it: it hath appeared unto all men, and 
its teaching, if regarded, would bring salvation 
to all men. That “a manifestation of the 
Spirit,” which is no other than “the Spirit of 
grace,” “is given to every man to profit withal.” 
This precious gift was not limited to a few indi- 
vidual members of the church only, but extended 


|to all men universally. When our holy Re- 


deemer had suffered without the gates of Jerusa- 
lem on Calvary’s mount, “He ascended up on 
high, led captivity captive, and received gifts for 
men ;” not for an elect, chosen few only, to the 
exclusion of others, but “ for the rebellious also; 
that the Lord God might dwell among them,” as 
by holy writ declared. So that every man hath 
“a manifestation of the Spirit bestowed on him 
to profit withal ;” however widely this Divine 
gift may be diversified in its operations, or its 
administrations may differ, it was obtained 
through the shedding of His blood, “who died 
for us, and rose again,” “ the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us unto God.” All men 
have an opportunity of becoming members of 
the mystical body of Christ, the true church, if 
but willing to turn to the light of the Holy 
Spirit of the Lord Jesus, that shineth in every 
heart,—“ the true light, that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Although many 
may think themselves dwelling securely, and 
spending their precious time, days without num- 
ber, in dissipation, folly, and utter forgetfulness 
of God, rejoicing as in the days of thoughtless 
youth ; yet they will be overtaken at last, when 
least expecting it, in the midst of their sinful 
course, and brought under judgment. “ Rejoice, 
Q young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes: but know thou, that for all these things 
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God will bring thee into judgment.” Ask the| that time. He first came forth as a minister of 
votaries of dissipation and folly, after a dark sea-| the Gospel in 1813, some years after his mar- 
son of sinful pleasure, or rather of wretchedness, | riage. Having patiently submitted to the pre- 
if they have not felt horror, remorse, shame, and | paratory baptisms for the work, he became very 
fear, the certain and constant attendants upon | useful in the Lord’s hand. In later life he was, 
guilt, which are nothing less than the effects of| in the exercise of his ministry, particularly at- 
the strivings of the Holy Spirit, discovering unto | tracted towards the poor, and that destitute class 
them their deeds of death and darkness; and | of the community, who seldom attend any place 
which, if attended to, would deliver them out of | of worship. For the eternal welfare of these he 
this miserable bondage of Satan, and lead them | felt deeply interested, and, in order to bring them 
to the knowledge of the Holy Spirit of Him, | together for their religious improvement, he held 
who is the life and light of men. It is true | many meetings with them, in various parts of the 
that this light would make manifest all their evil | country, under a tent, kindly provided for the 
deeds ; it would set their sins in order before | purpose by his friends. He had just returned 
their guilty minds, in tenderest mercy and re-| home from a laborious undertaking of this nature, 
deeming love ; that they might forsake them and | during the last summer, when he had the great 
repent, return unto God and live. But, alas || trial of being deprived by death of his youngest 
how many turn away from these faithful reproofs lson T. S. CU. He had watched his decline, 
of instruction, and join in fresh scenes of vice| and that of his young wife, with most affec- 
and wickedness ; or with large draughts of strong | tionate interest; but, whilst deeply feeling their 
and poisonous drink, endeavor to smother and | removal, he bowed resignedly under the stroke, 
drown the voice of this heavenly witness against | as coming from a Father’shand. Not long after 
sin. But this light will search them out at last, | his son’s death, he left home, with his wife, to 
although but for their condemnation. To those | spend a little time at Weston-super-Mare. Here 
who turn inward unto it, and are willing to bring | he employed himself in drawing up an account of 
their deeds to its shining, the exceeding sinful- | his son and daughter; in the hope, as he remarks, 
ness of sin will be discovered: that sorrow of | “that it may not be without a profitable effect on 
heart will then be begotten, which, never | the minds of those who are disposed so to number 
faileth to work true and unfeigned “ repentance | their days, that they may apply their hearts unto 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus | true wisdom.” On the 28th, he wrote to one of 
Christ.” It was the desire of my heart that all | his sisters from Weston :—“ Eternity,—a future 
might be encouraged to repent, return, and live, | life—the world of spirits,—and analogous ideas, 
by embracing the means so amply provided in | are those which much occupy our minds, though 
wondrous love and compassion, for the salvation | not so as to deprive us of the power of some en- 
of all mankind. So great was the solemnity that | joyment of the beautiful weather, and delightful 
continued to be spread over us, that I had to call \ scenery of this place; but when we see our chil- 
the attention of the people to it, as beyond the | dren exchanging time for eternity, how can we 
reach and power of man to produce. The Lord | do otherwise than dwell on our approach, or 
alone was exalted ; His own arm brought him the | proximity, to another state of existence !” 
victory and the praise. The next day (First-day) he was strikingly and 
(To be continued.) solemnly engaged in the ministry, in the morning 

meeting at Weston, and walked to the meeting 


‘ . g r aid house in the evening; but, upon sitting down, he 
Brief Notice of Samver ¢ ie Minister, was observed to fetch a deep breath, and imme- 
of Bristol, England, who died 8th mo. Tth, diately after, kd Jl expired |-—dvi 

1852, aged 70 years. ROLAy Atak, RO GABE. Gown RNC expited +—<lying, 

’ ‘ like “a good soldier of Christ,” at his post,— 

He was the father of Thomas Saunders Cap-| and, as we thankfully believe, with his loins 
per, mentioned in our last number. girded, and his lamp burning, ready to unite with 
He was the son of Jasper and Anne Capper, of | the ransomed of all generations in the never end- 


London, and until twelve years of age, was a| ing song of praise. —Annual Monitor. 
very unpromising child. About that time he was 


remarkably favored with a powerful visitation 
of the Holy Spirit, to which he appears to have 
ielded his heart. From that early period, he — ee 
eed an entirely changed character, evincing} Quakerism may be considered a sort of phe- 
his love to the Saviour, who had bought him with | nomenon in British society. It isa system of 
his blood, and reconciled him to his Heavenly | religion, morals and manners, that has existed 
Father, by his steady concern to follow him, with | near 200 years; distinguished from every other 
undeviating faithfulness, in the path of duty and | around it, and even at variance with many cow- 
Agyotedness to His service. mon usages and favorite pursuits of the rest of 


oj WP tly _life, he married Elizabeth, daughter | the community. Hence it has had a large share 


From the London Friend. 


Naish, of Congersbury, and settled in | of persecution, misrepresentation and scorn. It 


giness at Bristol, where he chiefly resided, from! is, however, better understood than formerly, 
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some of its settinebite Rendiiig: prinsighen dhord justlf'opnses |i tend Zipnetir Ses stash teheninatt Goliad principles more justly appre- 
ciated, and its peculiarities looked upon with more 
indulgence. That it is not popular, may be 
easily accounted for, when we consider some of 
its distinguishing features. 

In the first place, its worship is simple, tran- 
quil, and unostentatious, with nothing to attract 
the outward senses, nothing to charm the imagi- 
nation; no studied oratory, no swelling music, 
no exciting ceremonics, no incense-breathing al- 
tars, no resplendent domes. Its ministry affords 
no field for talented ambition, nor is it necessa- 
rily connected with learning and eloquence ; it 
holds out no present emolument, or prospect of 
honors and preferments; on the contrary, this 
office is often attended with pecuniary sacrifices 
and humiliating circumstances. 

In the next place, its discipline is not only 
rigid in regard to morals, but prohibits many 
things deemed harmless by others; many kinds 
of public amusements, many descriptions of 
reading, and all excessive sensual indulgences. 
[t absolutely condemns the military profession so 
high in favor with rulers and people. 

And lastly, its manners, language, and costume 
are different from the rest of the world, and wholly 
uncongenial to its prevalent tastes ‘and habits. 
It is, therefore, obvious enough that such a 
system is not likely to become popular whilst the 
feelings and notions of general society remain as 
they now are. If it be asked what there is in 
such a system to compensate for the mortification 
of singularity, and the jeers of the vulgar, and 
the contempt of the proad? I answer for my- 
self, (and it being for myself, my egotism must 
be excused) that I feel ample compensation in 
what I deem the excellenee of its principles, for 
any worldly disadvantage ; nor is the preference 
I give to it the result of education or of the natu- 
ral partiality we feel for early associaticns ; but 
of the rigid and impartial examination of my 
own mind, and | must be understood to speak of 
principles, not of professions. 

First, I prefer its religious creed, because it 
appears to me at once grand and simple, consis- 
tent with the character of the Deity, suited to 
the nature of man, and accordant with true 
scriptural interpretation. 

It is comprehended in the apostolic declara- 
tion, “Im every nation under heaven, he who 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is aecept- 
ed of Him; thas embracing the whole human 


race, and offering the promises and the privileges | Semi-weeklies, 125 
of the gospel on the single condition of devoted- | Weeklies, 
| Semi-monthlies, 50 


: 


ness of heart to God and the practice of mani- 
fested duties. 

I prefer its worship, because it consists entirel 
in the prostration of the soul before its Maker, 
and in seeking communion with Him; because 
it is not dependent upon man, time or place, and 
being centred in spirituality, is not liable to the 


possible errors of outward rites and human con- 
trivances. 
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And I prefer its ministry, because it is not ex- 
posed to the contamination of worldly motives, but 
is estimated by its spirituality, truth and solemnity. 

I also prefer its discipline, because it exer- 
cises a parental superintendence over the moral 
welfare of all its members ; encouraging them to 
walk in the path of virtue, and leading them 
back when they go astray ; requiring every man 
to watch over his brother for good, and guarding 
with jealous care the very avenues to danger, yet 
indulgent to every rational pursuit and to every 
innocent recreation ;. providing for the education 
of all its poor, and ‘Anibal to their neces- 
sity with Christian care and sympathy ; abolish- 
ing from its jurisdiction two great scourges of 
mankind, war and contentions at law; and rais- 
ing its voice against slavery and oppression. 

In the comparatively less important depart- 
ments of manners, language, and costume, [ still 
see ground for preference. 

The basis of true Quaker manners is simplicity, 
sincerity, and benevolence ; equally remote from 
bluntness and formality, as from pride, selfish- 
ness, and servility. 

Its language has the recommendation of scrip- 
ture and grammar beyond that usually spoken. 
Its costume differs little from that of our fore- 
fathers, and having the advantage of plainness, 
neatness, and convenience, I see no reason for 
leaving it, to follow the changeable whims of im- 
becile and frivolous minds. 

I think, therefore, [ have ample reasons for the 
preference I give this system, and I congratulate 
myself on being a seals of a Society with suchy 
principles. I do not mean to say thata religion 
must necessarily be right because it has not the 
countenance of the great and powerfal, or because 
it has not the support of the multitude ; but that 
it is not necessarily wrong, and that numbers in @ 
religious sense do not always constitute strength, 
may be inferred, ‘‘ since not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called,’’—‘‘ and strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it.” W. C. 


THE PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


According toan article in Putnam’s Magazine, 
the following are the issues— 

No. of copies. 
printed ann’y 
225,900,000 
11,700,000 
8,320,000 
140,500,000 
7,300,000 

10,800,000 


No. Circulation. 

Dailies, 350 750,000 
Tri-weeklies, 150 75,000 
70,000 
2,875,000 
800,000 
900,000 
20,000 


200) 


Monthlies, 100 
Quarterlies, 25 


2800 5,490,000 404,600,000 

This is nearly seventeen copies a year of some 

publication or other, to every man, woman and 

child in the nation; or excluding infants, aged 

and diseased persons, and those who cannot read, 
at least a newspaper each week to every family. 
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MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE EARLY 
AND MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUGUSTUS NEANDER. 


“ This work was undertaken,” says the author, 
“from a desire to excite and cherish in the mind 
a consciousness of the unity of that Christian 
spirit which has been in action through every age 
of the church, and which connects us with all that 
has flowed from the operation of the Holy Spirit 
since its first effusion—to awaken an interest for 
every thing which has proceeded from this Spirit 
—to let the testimonies drawn from actual life 
speak for general edification and instruction, and 
to lead to a recognition at once of the unity of 
that Spirit, and of the variety that exists in its 
forms of manifestation.” 
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himself, and by the power of his all-conquering 
love converted the infuriated enemy into a de- 
voted disciple. Some, after seeking for pearls, 
and finding many of great beauty, at last found 
the most beautiful one, of surpassing brilliancy, 
and joyfully surrendered all they had to make this 
precious pearl their own. Others, without seek- 
ing, unexpectedly lighted on the treasure hid in 
a field.” 

“‘ By Christ, the one true Priest, all who be- 
lieve in him are consecrated to the Heavenly 
Father ; as his brethren they become priests with 
him, connected with him by faith ; filled through 
him by the spirit of adoption, they rise to the 
heavenly sanctuary whither he has gone before 
them, and to which he has opened the entrance 
for them ; hence, they need no human being asa 


“The manifold wisdom of God, of which the | priest to describe for them the sanctuary, which 
Apostle of the Gentiles speaks in Kph. iii. 10, is | is revealed to them, no more in shadows and types, 
conspicuously exhibited, not less than his inex- | but in truth and reality, or to lead them as child- 
pressibly condescending love, in the variety of | ren in the leading strings of ordinances. Chris- 


leadings by which men are brought according to 
their different abilities and constitutional peculi- 
arities to the attainment of the one great object, 
Redemption. Some persons experienced the 
Saviour’s miracu'ous power in the relief of their 
bodily maladies, and thus knew him first as a 
temporal benefactor ; they were not conscious of 
any higher wants, but by the powerful aid of this 
kind which they had received from him, they 
were led to receive him as the ‘sent of God,’ en- 
dowed with divine power, and became receptive 
of those higher gifts which he was ready to im- 
part.” 

“ Another class of persons came to the Saviour, 
who felt themselves burdened with grievous sins. 
Repulsed and condemned by the zealots for the 
Jaw, who were destitute of that love without 
which every thing else is only as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal, they took refuge with 
Him, who, though the Holy One, was meek and 
lowly of heart, and invited to himself all the 
weary and heavy laden. He poured a healing 
balm into the hearts of these contrite sinners, by 
announcing the forgivencss of sins, and blending 
heavenly grace with heavenly majesty. They 
loved mach, because much was forgiven; and 
love taught them to understand and practise his 
divine teachings.” 

“The ignorant came to Him, and learned those 
truths that were hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent but revealed unto babes.” 

“And there were Scribes, masters in Israel, 
who, esteeming themselves wise in this dead legal 
knowledge, were astonished to hear of thin 
which hitherto they had never surmised; and in 
the light of the divine wisdom which now beamed 
upon them, were first made sensible of their 
blindness, and then received their sight. To one 
who was influenced with desire only to catch a 
sight of him, he gave more than he had ventured 
to wish. Another, while persecuting him with 
a mistaken zeal for the law, he forcibly drew to 


tianity has broken down the wall of separation 
between priests and laity, spiritual and secular 
persons. Christians are dependent on no one to 
deal out to them according to his wisdom, as 
steward of the heavenly treasures, what they can 
all receive in an equal manner from the hands of 
eternal love, or to tell them what it is necessary 
for them to know, for they are all taught of God. 
They learn from the same spirit who guides into 
all truth, and have the same inward anointing ; 
for all, there is one spirit, one divine life, one 
faith, one hope, one Redeemer, who alone will be 
called master, before whom all who wish to be 
regarded as his disciples must in the same man- 
ner confess themselves sinners, in order to re- 
ceive redemption and sanctification immediately 
from him alone, and not from or through any man 
whatever. The High Priest of huinanity who 
conducted them, not to dumb idols, but to the 
living God, led them not blindly, but gave them 
an inward light, which never forsook them, one 
Spirit who revealed Himself in manifold gifts.” 
“ As no particular priestly class is established 
among Christians, but all are comprehended in 
one priestly generation, so also the priestly office 
and worship of God are no longer confined to this 
or that special act, but all acts are now considered 
as having a priestly character, as a kind of Divine 
service for the worship of God in spirit and in 
truth; and thus the calling pointed out to every 
Christian by his peculiar station which God has 
assigned him, must be his special priesthood. 
Accordingly every Christian, in virtue of his pe- 
euliar nature, animated and sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit as the common principle of life to all 
Christians, receives his special gifts of grace to 
operate with them in his own particular calling, 
as a member, for the advantage of the whole 
body. ‘ All righteous per-ons have the dignity 
of priests,’ says Irenmwus. ‘ Prayer,’ says Ter- 
tnilian, ‘is the spiritual sacrifice which takes the 
place of the sacrifices under the old covenant.” 
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The gospel teaches us what God requires’: ‘the | their reward when they practise in the life what 


time cometh when the true worshippers shall 


| they believe. 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the | but live by them.’ 


‘We do not speak great things 
As our Lord declared 


Father seeketh such to worship him.’ God is a! ae love to be a special mark by which 


spirit and requires such worshippers. We are the 
true worshippers and the true priests who pray 


mankind would recognize his disciples, so we find 


| it strikingly manifested among the first Christians 


in the spirit and offer to God in the spirit the | who employed the term brother, as a common ap- 


rayers that are due and acceptable to him. 

hese devoted by the whole heart, fed by faith, 
tended by truth, complete in innocence, pure by 
chastity, crowned by love, we ought to bring up 
to the altar of God, with the train of good works, 
amid psalms and hymns, to obtain all things for 
us from God. Origen says, ‘that among the 
souls of the righteous are the altars on which 
are offered, in a true and spiritual manner, sacri- 
fices well pleasing to God, namely, prayers from 
& pure conscience,’ ” 

“ As the introduction of distinctions affecting 
the universality and equality of the Christian 
calling, tended on the one hand to foster spiritual 
pride, so, on the other hand, it lowered the re- 
quirements of Christianity in reference to the 
great body of its professors ; the distinction, dia- 
metrically opposed to the genius of the gospel, of 
a higher Christian perfection, for which only a 
few persons, withdrawn from the world, were 
fitted, and a common Christianity which allowed 
of secular engagements and the ties of domestic 
life; this distinction made the ‘ way that leadeth 
unto life’ broad for the many, which our Saviour 
pronounces ‘ narrow’ for all without exception. 
We learn from Clement of Alexandria that there 
were persons who evaded exhortations to greater 
earnestness in the Christian life by the excuse 
‘that they were no philosophers, that they had 
not learnt to read, and could not even read the 
Bible.’ Clement says in reply, ‘If they cannot 
read, this will be no excuse for them, since they 
can hear the Holy Scriptures ; the gospel is not 
the property of the worldly wise, but of those 
who are wise towards God. The Scripture of the 
gospel which is divine, and yet can be learned by 
the illiterate, is love,’ that is, the gospel must 
evince its presence in the hearts of all Christians 
alike in its divine power vitally and efficaciously 
by love.” 

Cyprian Bishop, of Carthage, says, “ we must 
strive after the eternal and the divine, we must 
do all things according to the will of God in order 
to tread in the footsteps and teaching of our Lord, 
who says, ‘I came down from heaven not to do 
my owu will, but the will of Him who sent me.’ 
But if the servant be not greater than his Lord, 
and if the freed man is bound to obey him who 
sets him free, so must we, who wish to be Chris- 
tians, imitate what Christ has said and done. It 
stands written ; we read and hear it; the church 
enjoins it upon us. ‘He who saith he abideth 
in him ought himself also so to walk as he 
walked.’ 1 John ii. 6. Only then does our 
walk correspond to the name to which we have 
confessed ; only then will the faithful obtain 


pellation of each other. Christians also regarded 
themselves as standing in this brotherly relation 
to one another under all circumstances of life ; 
the temporal and spiritual wants of every indi- 
vidual were cared for by the church. A Christian 
coming from distant parts, on his arrival in a 
foreign town, sought out the assembly of Chris- 
tians, and found there spiritual and bodily re- 
freshment. But partly because this brotherly 
love was abused by impostors, the Christian 
churches adopted a precautionary measure to re- 
ceive no stranger who did not bring with him a 
regular testimonial from the bishop of the church 
to which he belonged. 


(Teo be continued, ) 


THE RECAPTURED SLAVES. 


A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
recently asked for information, in relation to the 
system of the British Government, in the dis- 
posal of the recaptured slaves taken on the coast 
of Cuba. Another correspondent in reply, states 
that when a British cruiser captures a slaver, and 
takes her with her cargo into any Cuban port, a 
board of commissioners, called comision mixta, 
or mixed commission, takes cognizance of the 
whole matter, and after a full investigation re- 
ports accordingly. This commission is composed 
of English and Spanish officers. If the vessel 
be declared a lawful prize, she is retained as such 
by her captors, and her slaves are landed and 
placed under the charge of the Spanish authori- 
ties. These slaves are known as Emancipados, 
and are deposited by the authorities at the barra- 
coons, to remain in the bonds of slavery fourteen 
and sometimes fifteen years, for which time they 
are sold for the sum of eight doubloons, equal to 
$136. 

They always meet with a ready sale, but their 
unscrupulous masters rarely if ever return them 
to the authorities; for, though a register is al- 
ways kept, and they be claimed at the expiration 
of the stipulated time of service—yet a false cer- 
tificate of death is quite sufficient to seal their 
doom forever. The same practice is carried on 
in regard to the offspring of female emanci- 
pados. Kither its birth is not registered, or the 
mother, ignorant of her freedom, passes off as, 
and is claimed to be a slave. 

When it is considered that at the time of their 
capture and introduction they are mere savages, 
and speak no other but their native tongue, and 
that their new masters are very careful never to 
inform them of their condition as emancipados, 
but keep them in common with other slaves on 
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71 
their plantations, it will not be wondered that 
they remain forever in bondage, and thus the 
most solemn compact is grossly violated, and Af.- 
rican slaves recaptured by British eruisers derive 
no benefit whatever therefrom, and their condition 
differs not from those who are successfully intro- 
duced by Spanish slavers. 

The writer adds—“In 1844, I think, the 
number of emancipados Africans introduced into 
Cuba, composed of Congos, Lucumees, Caraba- 
lees, Gangas, and other tribes, were calculated 
to be from fifteen to twenty thousand, How far 
that number has swelled I am not able to say.” 
— Inquirer. 
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The abolition of that species of slavery, which, 
under the appellation of villenage, prevailed in 
England during the middle ages, was unquestion- 
ably gradual. Though in some particulars the ser- 
vitude of the middle ages, that braach especially 
which applied to villeins in gross, nearly resembled 
the slavery of the western world in our day, there 
was one important point in which an essential dif- 
ference existed. The villein could not be held in 


| 
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“On the 9th April, 1812, the government of 
Buenos Ayres ordered that every child born after 
Ist January, 1813, should be free. 

« On the 19th July, 1821, the Congress of Colom 
bia passed an Act emancipating all slaves who 
had borne arms in favor of the Republic, and pro- 
viding for the emancipation, in eighteen years, of 
the whole slave population of 280,000. 

« On the 15th September, 1821, the government of 
Mexico granted instantaneous and uncunditional 
emancipation to every slave.” 

In these cases Judge Jay remarks, that not one 
case of insurrection or bloodshed is known to have 
resulted from the emancipation. 

The island of Haiti is often presented to our 
view as an illustration of the disastrous conse- 
quence of the sudden emancipation of a large 
mass of untutored slaves. A brief notice of the 


| case may therefore be advisable. 


In 1790, when the French revolution was passing 





its early stages, the French part of that island 
was estimated to contain 686,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 42,000 were white; 44,000 free people of 
color, and 600,000 slaves. In the spring of that 
year the national assembly passed two laws, the 
first granting to the colonies the right of holding 


that condition, unless descended in the paternal legislative assemblies, and exercising, to some ex- 


line from a servile ancestor. 


Of course the stock | tent, legislative authority ; and the other declaring 


of villeins must be kept up by the offspring of re- | the free people of color in the colonies, who pos. 


cognized marriages. 


In our negro slavery, the | 8¢ssed certain qualifications, entitled to the right of 


rule of the civil law prevails—the child following | voting. The white population, however, sternly 


the condition of the mother, whoever the father 
may be. The judges construing their laws in fa- 
vor of freedom, introduced into the English juris- 
prudence so many principles inimical to servitude, 
that villenage expired there so gradually that it is 
not easy to assign a date to its final extinction. 
The last claim of villenage recorded in the Eng- 
lish courts, is said to be 15 James I. (1618.) But 
our business is with the slavery of the western world. 

From what was stated in the preceding number, 
itis manifest that the gradual extinction of slavery 
has been chiefly relied upon in the United States. 
The opinion so confidently proclaimed by the oppo- 
nents of abolition, and at least partly believed by 
many of its advocates, that the sudden release of 
the whole body of slaves would be destructive to 
the peace and tranquillity of masters and slaves, 
seems to have operated, in conjunction with the in- 
terests and prejudices of the master, in preventing, 
for a long time, the trial of what was considered 
as a hazardous experiment. 

Of the acts of the Spanish American govern- 
ments, W. Jay gives the following account: 

“On the 10th October, 1811, the Congress of 
Chili decreed that every child born after that day 
should be free. 


opposed the admission of the free colored to the 
rights of suffrage. A sanguinary conflict between 
the white and free colored races ensued, which was 
stimulated by the vacillating policy of the French 
government. The disorganized state of this isl- 
and gave encouragement to the English govern- 
ment, which was then at war with France, 
to prepare an expedition for its conquest. Three 
commissioners, sent by the French government, 
with a small military company, had assumed the 
authority in Haiti, and finding their force quite in- 
adequate to their defence, resorted to the expedi- 
ent of proclaiming freedom to the slaves, whose 
numbers, as we have seen, greatly exceeded the 
free. The consequence was that the wholecolored 
population remained loyal to the French govern- 
ment, and the English, wearied with the opposition 
they experienced, abandoned the hope of conquest, 
and evacuated the island. 


Though about 600,000 slaves were immediately 
emancipated without warning or preparation, the 
negroes continued to work on all the plantations. 
The intercourse between the colony and the mother 
country was in great measure cut off by the British 
cruisers, and the colonists were left to govern 
themselves, Under these circumstances, Toussaint, 
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a black man, gained the ascendency, and during 
several years, was the principal director of their 
affairs. Upon the evacuation of the island by the 
British, profound tranquillity prevailed, and the 
planters who remained, and the emigrants who re- 
turned, enjoyed their estates without molestation. 

The author of ‘the History of St. Domingo,’ 
printed in London, 1818, speaking of Toussaint, says: 

«When he restored many of the planters to 
their estates, there was no restoration of their for- 
mer property in human beings. No human being 
was to be bought or sold. Severe tasks, flagella- 
tions, and scanty food, were no longer to be endured. 
The planters were obliged to employ their laborers 
on the footing of hired servants; and the ne- 
groes were required to labor for their own liveli- 
hood. The amount of remuneration was not left 
to individual generosity or private agreement, but 
it was fixed by law, that the cultivators should 
have for their wages a third part of the crops. While 
this ample encouragement was affurded for the ex- 
citement of industry, penalties were af the same 
time denounced for the punishment of idleness. 

«“ The effects of these regulations were visible 
throughout the country. Obliged to work, but in 
a moderate manner, and for handsome wages, and 
at liberty for the most part to choose their own 
masters, the plantation negroes were in general 
contented, healthy, and happy.’”’* 

In 1794 a British armament took possession of 
the French island of Guadaloupe, many of tbe 
planters there being royalists, and favoring the 
cause of the invaders ; but a French force following 
soon afterwards to dispute the possession, the 
leader, Victor Hugo, immediately proclaimed the 
freedom of the slaves, in conformity to a decree of 
the National Assembly of France. The slaves in 
the island then numbered 85,000, and the whites 
only 13,000. Near the end of the year the Eng- 
lish evacuated the island, leaving it a dependence 
on France. The emancipated slaves continued to 
work as free laborers until the peace of Amiens 
left Bonaparte at liberty to attempt the re-estab. 
lishment of slavery there; which was effected at 
the expense, it is said, of nearly 20,000 negro lives. 

In the same year, 1802, a French force landed 
on the island of Haiti, for the purpose of again re- 
ducing its liberated inhabitants to slavery, and a 
war of almost unparalleled atrocity ensued. After 
nearly 60,000 of the invaders had perished, and 
almost every trace of cultivation was swept away, 
the island was finally abandoned to the possession 
of the colored race. 


*These representations are confirmed by the fact, 
that the exports from St. Domingo in 180}, seven 
years after emancipation, were, of sugar, 18,535,132 
lbs.; coffee, 43,420,270 Ibs. ; cotton, 2,480,340 lbs.— 
McCulloch's Dict. of Commerce. p- 926. 
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Thus it appears that in Haiti the extinetion of 
slavery was immediate, a merely political expedient; 
and that the desolating wars which rendered the 
garden of the west nearly a desert, originated 
in a contest for political rights between the whites 
and the free colored population, and were finally 
urged to their exterminating fary, by an attempt to 
reduce freemen to slavery. 

The emancipation in the British West Indies, 
was attended with compensation to the owners, be- 
ing supposed to be the only case of the kind on 
record. Efforts were long continued by the advo- 
cates of freedom, to procure such modification 
of their laws as to prepare the slaves for 
complete emancipation; but experience suffi- 
ciently proved that little could be reasonably 
expected from the insular legislatures; and the 
British parliament at length enacted a law declar- 
ing slavery abolished after the firet of August, 
1834; but that the slaves, thus nominally emanci- 
pated, should remain as apprentices during six 
years. In Barmuda and Antigua, the legislatures 
declined to accept of the apprenticeship, and 
granted immediate and unqualified emancipation 
to their slaves. In Burmuda, the whites and the 
colored were nearly equal in numbers ; but in An- 
tigua, the whites were 2,000, slaves 30,000, and 
free colored 4,500. Yet in these islands the 


change from slavery to freedom was effected with- 


out commotion. 

In the other British West Indian islands, the 
apprenticeship was abandoned after a trial of four 
years ; and on the Ist.of 8th month, 1838, slavery 
ceased to be a legal institution there; and the an- 
ticipation of tumult and disorder attendant upon 
the sudden conversion of more than 700,000 slaves 
into free persons were given to the winds. The 
compensation granted to the masters was 
£20,000,000 sterling. 


Diep,— At ihe resience of her husband, No. 210 
Arch St., on the morning of the 7th inst., after a 
protracted illness, Resecca H. Coates, wife of 
George M. Coates, aged 71 years, a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

, In this city, on Fourth day morning, the 13th 
inst., Henry PemMBEeRTON, a ssinshes of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting, aged 75 years. 

, At the residence of her son-in-law, William 
Briggs, in Belmont Co., O., on the 29th ult , Saran 
Crew, an esteemed member of Smithfield Monihly 
Meeting, aged 61 years. 


TO TEACHERS, 


The ‘‘ Overseers of the Public Schools founded 
by Charter,” propose opening, early in the 9th 
month next, two Schools, one for boys and the other 
for girls; in the vicinity of Broad and Spring Gar- 
den streets, Philadelphia. A liberal compensation 
will be secured to competent teachers. 
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Persons disposed to apply for the situations, will| may be a very good Christian and wear what 


please forward their applications and testimonials 
of their qualifications to the undersigned, before the 
Ist of 8th mouth. 
Tuomas Krmper, 50, North 4th st. 
Tuomas Evans, 180, Arch st. 
Cuartes YaRNALL, 39, High st. 
Samvet Bett e, Jr., 101, North 10th st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853—4t. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

The Managers are desirous to engage a Steward 
and Matron for this Institution. Application in 
writing may be made to either of the undersigned. 

Txomas Evans, No. 180 Arch st., 


Cuaxtes Exxis, No, 95S. 8th st., or 56 Chest- 
nut st., 
Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 8. 4th st., 
Samvuet Bettze, Jun., 101 N. 10th st., 
Joun M. Wartract, 138 Race st., or 161 Filbert. 
Wo. Bertue, 148. 3rd st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853. 


From the British Friend. 
A CONVINCED FRIEND’S VIEW OF DRESS. 


Having heard that a letter has appeared in 
The Friend recommending us to lay aside our 
peculiar dress, I intend to reid it. Meantime, 
reverting to former days, I remember my own 
experience in this matter : “‘ Experience is a sure 
teacher,” as saith the proverb. 

My parents were dissenters of the Independent 
persuasion. Their dress was not particularly 
splendid or extravagant, but much like that of 
other persons in their circumstances. The ser- 
vant paid more attention to dress than her mis- 
tress ; still there was nothing peculiarly plain, 
so that I had no early bias that way. 

I was sent to a boarding-school at Fording- 
bridge. One day I caught sight of a little boy 
near the playground wall, who was dressed very 
plainly. I supposed, by his garb, that his parents 
were Friends, though he was, I think, the first 
little boy I ever saw so dressed. I felt some- 
thing rise in my heart against the little “ Quaker 
boy’s” apparel, and thought it odd and singular. 
I know now whence this fecling came. 

After leaving school [ was placed in a draper’s 
shop. An older apprentice and the head shop- 
man were aliye to dress; the former especially. 
He had been brought up with a dancing-master ; 
my education had been more guarded, so that my 
vanity was less excusable than his. Being among 


dress he pleases,” and he knows many young 
men, “of earnest religious convictions, who think 
the time is past when our peculiarities had their 
value’—thus making their present worth = 0. 
I am not young, having lived half a century; still 
I can refer to the days of youth, and say how it 
was with me. 

When I lived with a draper at Wells, Somer- 
set, being away from the parental eyc, I took 
more liberty than before. I went one First-day, 
with a young man of my acquaintance, to see 
Glastonbury Tor. Passing through Glastonbury 
an elderly woman Friend caught my eye; she 
came to the street-door in her simple garb and 
quiet cap. I was not near enough to observe her 
countenance, but her dress preached a sermon to 
me there and then. Swift as lightning a witness 
arose within me which said, “‘ There is a spirit of 
gravity connected with that simple garb which 
rebukes the dissipation in which thou art now 
indulging.” This was about thirty-five years 
since: the “ peculiarity” had its value then. 

About five years afterwards, being deeply con- 
vinced of sin, I felt that truth, “ Ye must be born 
again.” And being a to taste the sweet- 
ness of Divine forgiveness, I needed no outward 
teaching to show me that I must renounce vanity 
in the world’s fashions, even as to apparel. [ 
knew no Friends, having scarcely seen a Friend 
in my life, except as before-mentioned, but I put 
on a plain coat. 

About two years after this a young man, who 
was an itinerant preacher among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, being at my mother’s house, laid his 
hand on the collar of my coat and said, ‘ Now, 
t like this: this is like saying to the world at 
once, ‘We don’t belong to you.’”” I asked him 
why, since such was his view, he did not adopt 
asimilar dress. He said, “I would if our preach- 
ers did.”’ 

Some three years after, passing through Christ 
church, Hants, a town in which I was a stranger, 
I went to an inn to lodge ; as I entered, the land- 
lady and her daughters were playing cards. The 
moment they saw my plain collar they cast looks 
at each other which said plainly, “ There’s a 
spirit of gravity connected with that young man’s 
garb that rebukes our card playing.” The “ pe- 
culiarity” had its use then. 

I should not do justice to the Methodists then 
residing at country places in Dorset, withou: ob- 


new fashions, watch-ribbons, Devizes-waistcoat- serving that there weré several pious and siuple 


ings, &c., carried away my heart. 


I was so vain | hearted ones among them, both men and women, 


as to wish I could afford a new waistcoat every | who did not consider dress as unworthy a Chris- 


day. 
fashionable tailor in the town. 


there was no prejudice in favour of plain apparel. | 
After writing the above, The Friend fell in my | were very plain, like those in the portraits of their 


way. 
he does not advocate the laying aside of our pecu- 
liar garb, nor has he laid it aside himself. 


My own clothes were cut by the most | tian’s notice; on the contrary, they believed 4 
Thus far, then, | renewed heart led to a becoming exterior. 


There was a class-leader whose own garments 


“ George Whitehead, the Younger,” says | early preachers. This serious good man went to 


see a person who had formerly been one of bis 


He class; she had laid aside her simplicity of attire, 
adds, however, “ we shall all admit that a man and had on a fashionable bonnet. 


«Q Mary!” 
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said he. This was enough ; it reached the pure 
Witness; she never wore that bonnet again ; it 
was found, after her death, stuffed away behind 
a clock. 

It is qnite a mistake to suppose the “ peculi- 
arity” of simple dress is of no use in modern 
times. Not long ago some of the Indians in 
North America sent a message to Friends from 
oue of their councils, dictated, as they appre- 
hended, by the Great Spirit. ‘ Brothers! we 
are sorry that some of your young people have 
departed from the dress of their fathers! so that 
when we meet our friends, the descendants of 
Onas, in your streets, we know them not!’ Has 
the peculiarity which speaks peace to the Red 
Man no use? 

See yon panting fugitive comping from slavery! 
the blood hounds are on his track! O! to seea 
white person in whom he can confide! ’tis a ques- 
tion of life or death with him! Ask of him the 
value of the Friend’s coat, the broad brim, the 
quieteap. He can tell! 

In our own Old England, too, I cannot doubt 
that the plain bonnet in a stage-coach, and the 
plain collar on board a steamer, have frequently 
prevented the utterance of an oath. Prevention 
is better than cure. 

The value, too, of a plain garb as a “ hedge” 
to the young is truly great. “ Wire-Blind” in 
the same No. of The Friend, says it leads them 
“to avoid evil from an impure motive, namely, 


the dread of discovery by their fellow-men, rather 
than the fear of offending their Maker.” Should 
he not rather have said, “ a subordinate motive ?”’ 
for public sentiment, expecting consistency, is 
thus made a safeguard to virtue, and such public 
sentiment is founded in 7'ruth, and therefore 


available for good. A youth with a plain collar 
would not like to be seen at a play; the plain 
bonnet, too, is a protection against insulting lan- 
guage, should a Friend be obliged to return late 
to her home, unaccompanied by her father, hus- 
band, or brother. 

To conclude, let me recommend a remark made 
by the late Joseph Teffrey (an elder,) to the con- 
sideration of “ George Whitehead the Younger ;” 
it is this—* Plain dress is one of our testimonies. 
I never knew one person, who was convinced of 
our principles, who was not convinced of this.” 


NAVIGATING THE AIR. 


A late number of the Inquirer takes some no- 
tice of a correspondence between John Wise, the 
noted wronaut, and Judge Ellis Lewis, in rela- 
tion to a plan proposed by the former, of crossing 
the ocean in a balloon. The Inquirer observes : 


Some of the details and speculations are quite 
curious. It will be seen that Mr. Wise proposes 
to cross the Atlantic with a balloon, and to prove 
that it can be regularly done without risk or 
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danger, and in the space of forty-eight hours. 


As a preliminary step, however, he requires an 
outfit of about $25,000, in order to provide the 
necessary apparatus. Judge Lewis, not at all in- 
timidated by any apprehensions that he will be 
— as Utopian or visionary, takes up the 
subject in an earnest spirit, and says that the 
practical discoveries of Mr. Wise, and the scien- 
tific observations of Professor Espy, have estab- 
lished the fact as one no longer doubtful, that in 
the United States at an elevation of from two to 
three miles, there is a constant current of wind 
from the West to East. This current is believed 
to be but a modification of two other currents, 
one above the other, which are constantly passing, 
the one from the Southwest, and the other from 
the Northwest—and that by taking the proper 
elevation, the zeronaut may pursue a north-east- 
ern, a south-eastern, or a due east course, at his 
election. It is also understood that similar cur- 
rents have been ascertained to exist in the atmos- 
phere over the island of G. Britain. It is sup- 
posed by those who have pai attention to the 
subject, that these currents do not pass in the same 
direction in low northern latitudes ; but that from 
latitude 10 degrees to 20 degrees N., they pass 
from 8. E. toN. W. But if they are shown to 
exist throughout the higher latitudes, as well on 
the Atlantic as over the United States and Great 
Britain, Judge Lewis can see no more difficulty 
in crossing the Atlantic by means of a balloon, 
than in traversing the same distance from West 
to East, over the continent. Mr. Wise is evi- 
dently serious. He has made no less than one 
hundred and fifty-seven successful ascensions, and 
he has faith and confidence in the proposed enter- 
prise. The sum necessary to test the experiment 
is quite small, comparatively speaking. He pro- 
poses that the balloon shall be one hundred and 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and that it shall 
carry eight men, 300 pounds of provisions, and 
various other articles. He thinks that with such 
an apparatus he could cross the Atlantic, and 
deposit demonstrative mails at Lisbon, Madrid, 
Minorca, Naplesand Constantinople. The scheme 
is at least full of originality and novelty, and 
sanctioned as it is in some measure by a name so 
high as that of Judge Lewis, it cannot but arrest 
attention. By the way, Mr. Wise has published 
quite a large volume on Zronautics, in which he 
gives a history of the science from the earliest 
day. He is quite an enthusiast, and no wonder 
when we remember his many trips upwards, and 
his extraordinary success. 


After the achievements of science and art, 
which the passing age has witnessed, we may 
prudently hesitate before we pronounce even the 
crossing of the Atlantic in a balloon an impossi- 
ble enterprise; but prudence would certainly 
suggest the inquiry, whether any advantage com- 
mensurate with the danger can be reasonably 
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What, indeed, 


expected from such an attempt. 

we may soberly ask, has the world guined by the 
numerous ascensions which have been made since 
the Montgolfiers first taught the art of navigating 
the air? 

We are not informed on what data the eronaut 
founds his expectation of being able to cross the 
Atlantic in forty eight hours; but it would ap- 
pear that he calculates upon literally riding the 
tempest from shore to shore. To traverse the 
broad Atlantic in 48 bours would require a speed 
of about 60 miles an hour; which is not the ve- 
locity of a breeze but of a storm; such a storm 
indeed, as must leave, where it passes along the 
surface of the earth, the obvious traces of its deso- 
lating force. 


THE FLAX MANUFACTURE. 


Its Prospects and Relations to the Industrial Interests 
of the United States. 


REVIEW. 


tained its maturity. Thousands of bushels of 
American flax seed were formerly exported to 
Europe to be used simply for aah and not for 
the production of oil, or other purposes. In fact 
the only fair estimate for the amount of flax fibre 
yearly produced in the United States must be 
based upon the known production of seed.* We 
have recently been furnished by a gentleman 
conversant with this subject, with the following 
estimate of the yearly production of flax seed and 
flax fibre in a single district of the State of Ohio, 
—viz: in that district of which Dayton is the 
centre. 

The estimated amount of flax seed annually 
sold in Dayton, the annual produce of the sur- 
rounding districts, is two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand bushels. Allowing the produce of seed per 
acre to be ten bushels, we necessarily have twenty 
five thousand acres of land under yearly cultiva- 
tion with flax to produce this amount of seed. 
The amount of fibre which can be obtained from 
an acre of flax straw, varies from four huudred to 
eleven hundred pounds. Assuming four hundred 
as the minimum, we have the amount of flax fibre 


In the first number of the Connecticut Valley | capable of being derived from the twenty five 


Farmer and Mechanic, an able and instructive ar- ; 
ticle was presented to its readers, on the subject | 


of the “ Production and Manufacture of Flax; 
their past, present and future.” As this subject 
at the present time is of the deepest interest, and 
has a most important bearing both upon our ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing industry, we propose 
to present some additional facts and considera- 
tions which have been unnoticed or overlooked by 
the former contributor. It shoald, however, be 
remarked, that the subject is one of such scope 
and magnitude, that it is not possible in the limits 
of a single article to discuss it, other than super- 
ficially. 

A careful examination respecting the produc- 
tion and manufacture of flax, has convinced us of 
the truth of the two following propositions :-— 

Ist. That the amount of flax annually grown in 
the United States, is at least equal to that pro- 
duced in any other country. All the statistics 
which we have been enabled to collect, seem to 
show, that the amount of flax grown in the 
United States is greater than that produced by 
any other country. If there is an exception, that 
exception is British India—but here statistics are 
vague and uncertain. 

2d. The amount of flax annually manufactured 
in the United States into woven goods, is less 
than that manufactured in any one of the leading 
European States. The value of all the white 
goods manufactured from flax during the year 
1852, in the United States, exclusive of domestic 
products, did not probably exceed $50,000. 

By far the greater portion of the American flax 
crop is grown for the seed only; in Great Bri- 
tain and on the continent of Europe, compara- 
tively little flax is raised for seed, the stalk being 
pulled for the fibre only, before the seed has at- 


thousand acres, (400 x 25,000— 10,000,000 Ibs.) 
ten millions of pounds. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing this enormous production of fibre, it is esti- 
mated that the same district does not produce in 
a marketable state, ten thousand pounds of rotted 
flax yearly. 

Again, land in Illinois during the present sea- 
son, prepared and seeded with flax, has been 
rented for five to six dollars per acre. The fer- 
tility of the soil here is such, that sixteen bushels 
of seed to the acre will probably be obtained, 
worth on the spot at least a dollar and a quarter 
per bushel. It requires no great mathematical 
powers to caleulate how much the flax straw con- 
taining the fibre, the only part valuable for textile 
manufactures, will cost the agriculturist. 

No country in the world presents so many and 
so great advantages for the production of flax 
fibre as our own. In any of the Western States, 


* The census returns of 1850, in regard to the produc- 
tion of flax and flax seed in the United States, are ex- 
tremely erroneous and defective. Thus, the whole 
amount of flax grown in the United States for 1850, is 
given at 7,715,961 Ibs.,and of flax seed only 562,312 
bushels. Of this amount Florida is put down as rais- 
ing but fifty pounds of flax; Illinois but 10,785 bushels 
of seed; Iowa, 1,959 bushels, and Wisconsin 1,191 
bushels. On the contrary, it appears from Andrews’ 
Report to the Secretary of the Treasury, and other 
official documents, that the amount of flax seed raised 
in the United States for the year 1852, was 8,487,500 
bushels. And the amount of flax 15,420,000 lbs. To 
further show the inaccuracy of the census returns, we 
quote the following statistics from the Treasury Report, 
showing the receipt of articles at the ports of Buffalo, 
Dunkirk and Tonawanda, coastwise and from Canada, 
during the year 1851. Of flax and hemp fibre there 
were received 1,341,207 pounds; of flax seed 691,120 
bushels ; of oil cake, the refuse of flax seed left after 
pressing, 4,004,412 pounds; and of oil, 36,637,760 
pounds. 
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the seed will always pay the expenses of growing 
the fibre, and give the grower an average profit 
of 50 or 75 per cent. We have it on authority 
of a gentleman of St. Louis, conversant with this 
subject, that flax seed can be raised and delivered 
at St. Louis, wagoned seventy five miles, over in- | 
different roads, at a cost of eighty cents per 


bushel to the producer. One hundred thousand 


bushels at $1.20, much less than the present 
market price at St. Louis, gives - - $120,000 





Deduct cost of the same laid down, - 80,000 
There is left the enormous profit to the 
farmer of - : : - $40,000 


which is certainly a fair margin to work on. 

Do not all these facts conclusively show that 
flax straw can be affurded in the United States 
for a mere nominal cost,—that of collecting and 
preserving,—provided the seed is permitted to at- 
tain its maturity ? 

In our second proposition we stated that the 
value of woven white linens produced in the 
United States during the year 1852, exclusive of 
domestic manufactures, did not probably exceed 
$50,000. By domestic manufactures, we mean 
the products of the hand wheel and loom, the re- 
sult of home labors. We make this estimate as 
the result of our personal examinations. The 
figures may be too small, but we think not. In 
all New England there is but one small mill that 
weaves some coarse towels, and table-cloths, and 
bleaches the same. Another mill diversifies its 
business of making shoe-thread and twine by spin- 
ning and bleaching a little coarse yarn for panta- 
loon stuffs; but this has to be sent out of New 
England to one of the Middle States before it can 
take the form of cloth. If there are any other 
establishments in the Northern States, at work 
upon white goods, we have not been able to hear 
of them. 

In order further to show how our industry and 
ingenuity have, in the case of the flax manufac- 
ture, fallen behind that of other countries, we 
give the following table, showing the importations 
of linen goods from Great Britain into the United 
States from 1844 to 1849, inclusive : 


1844, - - - - $4,492,826 
1845, : : - - 4,923,109 
1846, : : : - 5,098,505 
1847, - - - - 5,154,837 
1848, . : . - 6,624,648 


1849, . - : . 5,907,232 
The importations for the year ending June, 1852, 
were upwards of $8,000,000. 

Great Britain, besides supplying her home con- 
sumption, which is at least equal to the consump- 
tion of the United States, exported linen goods 
during the year 1843, 1844, and 1845, to the fo!- 
lowing amounts :— 


1843, - - + «+ $11,456,870 
BR aot, kt 3 00, yal ne 
145 sw Cs Se =~ 8,688,010 


Thus we see that Great Britain, some six years 
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ago, exported more than double the amount of 
linen goods that we import, and as we import 
nearly all our linen from England, it follows that 
it is our inattention to the subject, chiefly, which 
enables England to maintain an almost complete 
monopoly, so far as our interests are concerned, 
of the flax manufacture. 


(To be continued.) 





GEOGRAPHY AND GOVERNMENT OF BRAZIL. 


The following brief notice of the geography, 

| &e., of Brazil, is copied from a narrative recently 

published in a pamphlet form, of a visit paid to 

that country near the end of last year, by John 
Candler and Wilson Burges. 


Whoever will take upa map of South America, 
and observe its divisions and boundaries, as laid 
down by modern geographers, will find that the 
empire of Brazil occupies nearly half of its ex- 
tensive area. The length of Brazil, from near 
the river Plate to Guiana, is 2200 miles, and its 
greatest breadth, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
north-east of Peru, is about the same distance. 
A small part of the country lies to the South of 
the Tropic of Capricorn : all its immense remain- 
ing territory is inter-tropical, and contains land 
of every degree of fertility, has the advantage of 
a variety of climate, is watered by mighty rivers, 
and abounds in forests, mountains, hills and 
plains. A large portion of its surface is unpeo- 
pled, and nearly unknown, and some of it bound- 
aries are as yet undefined. Its chief cities are 
all on the coast of the Atlantic, and serve as the 
outlets of a great and continually increasing com- 
merce. Beginning at St. Paulo, south of the 
tropic, which exports mules and cattle, we come 
to Rio de Janeiro, the capital, and proceeding 
northward we arrive at Bahia and Pernambuco, 
two emporiums of the sugar-producing districts— 
cities of great importance—and thence, by the 
coast trending westward, just below the r qui- 
noctial line, at the towns of Maranbam and Para, 
from which cotton is exported. Para is situated 
at the mouth of the mighty Amazon, on a delta 
of the stream, at the extremity of an Indian ter- 
ritory, and has often been menaced by irruptions 
of the aboriginal races. There are a few pretty 
good towns in the interior, and among the mining 
districts, but the foregoing are the principal cities 
of theempire. The population of Brazil, amount- 

| ing to five or six millions, is so small in propor- 
| tion to its immense area, that if spread equally 
over its surface, it would be difficult to trace the 
inhabitants: the habitation of every single family 
, would be distant about three miles every way from 
‘its nearest neighbor: the land would be a soli- 
tude. It has been long contended in the Old 
} World that the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence keeps increasing in geome- 
|trical progression, and that unless an outlet be 
soon found for its superabounding peeples, mul- 
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titudes must perish for want of food. If this be 
true, and more land be needed on which to ex- 
patiate, the empire of Brazil is opeti before us, and, 
as years and centuries adv>nce, may absorb hun- 
dreds of millions of the human race. Its soil, 
if diligently cultivated, and its mineral riches, if 
explored and worked out, are capable of sustain- 
ing a population equal to that of all modern 
Kurope. As time advances, and generations im- 
prove, a way will be made in the wilderness of 
South America for the settlement of new nations 
from the Old World: the counteracting causes of 
slavery and Popery which hinder immigration, 
will give way : slavery in time will cease to be a 
domestic institution—it will no longer morally 
and physically blight the land ; and Popery, now 
in the ascendant, will be replaced, we may safely 
trust, by a purer faith. 
vour to depict what this country may yet be, 
situated as it is, under a tropical climate, and 
abounding in all the elements of wealth, which 
nature with a lavish hand can bestow. Let those 
who wish to know what Brazil is capable of be- 
coming, consult the instructive pages of Southey 
and of Humboldt. 

The civil government of Brazil, leaving out of 
consideration the subject of slavery, is one of 
constitutional liberty, that goes far to secure the 
freedom of its people. It embraces a limited 
monarchy, and a representative system, and 
affords sufficient checks to the abuse of power, so 
long as the people are true to themselves, and 
act on enlightened principles of law and order. 
There is an aristocracy, but without the privi- 
leges that attend such a class in some other 
countries. The Emperor can only act in obedi- 
ence to thelaws. The legislative power is vested 
in a general assembly, consisting of two cham- 
bers, that of deputies and that of senators. The 
deputies aud senators are nominated by indirect 
election ; the body of qualified citizens choosing 
the electors in parochial assemblies, and the lat- 
ter nominating the representatives. The quali- 
fication of an elector is a proved annual income 
of 200 milreis or £24 sterling, per annum : that 
of a deputy is double. The bishops and nobles 
are eligible to either house of assembly, and are 
so chosen at the pleasure of the electors. A new 
assembly is elected every four years, unless sooner 
dissolved, and must sit for the transaction of busi- 
ness four months in every year. Such is the 
government centralized at the capital: but in 
addition to this general government, and as sup- 


plementary to its power, are the Assemblies of | 


the several provinces. Brazil, being divided into 
many extensive provinces, each having its separate 
jurisdiction, is denominated The Brazils. Each 
province has its local legislature, with a Presi- 
dent appointed by the Crown, who resembles in 
his honors and functions our Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, or the governors of some of our colonies. 
The provincial assemblies pass laws for local pur- 
poses, and are not unlike in power to our British 


It needs no poet’s fer- | 


municipalities: they tax the inhabitants for roads, 
prisons and public improvements; they sometimes 
go beyond this limit, and if they require more 
money than the common taxes produce, they levy 
a duty on goods exported, in addition to that im 
| posed bythe State. Henve, in one province, the 
| export duty on sugar is an ad valorem one of 7 
| per cent. : in another, it amounts to 12 per cent. 
| This liberty of adding to a state impost a pro- 
| vincial one, is most injudicious ; but as the people 
| choose their own law-makers, they can put an 
end to it as soon as they please. 

The Government of the Brazils, thus centralized, 
and thus subdivided, appears to work to the pretty 
«non contentment of the whites, or free people. 
| Symptoms of revolt occasionally manifest them- 
| selves in the distant provinces, but civil and re- 
ligious liberty are, on the whole, tolerably pro- 
vided for and secured. It is a remarkable fact, 
that while all the republics of North and South 
| Ameriea, which have separated from Spuin 
and set up for themselves, have been, since their 
| separation from the parent state, the scenes of 
almost perpetual conflict and disorder, one mili- 
| tary chief deposing another, and ruling the peo- 
| ple with a rod of despotism, Brazil has retained 
| its constitutional monarchy, and remains in peace 


| and tranquillity. 
i 


| COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE WEATHER. 


There has been much complaint of the extreme 
heat of the weather, during a portion of the pre- 
sent and the past month. There has been much 
suffering and many lives lost from this cause 
alone. From a table of the weather in the month 

| of June, for the years 1852 and '53, prepared 
| for the Inquirer, we learn that the hortest day 
throughout the entire year of 1852,was the 16th 
of June, when the thermometer, at the Pennsy!- 
vania Hospital, stood at the highest, 94°, and at 
the lowest, 78°. The hottest day this year, thus 
far, was on the 22d of June, when at 2, P. M., 
the thermometer rose to 97° in the shade. On 
the two preceding days the 20th and the 21st, 
it rose to 96° at the same hour, and on the 30th 
it also rose to 96°. It will be seen from these 
facts and figures, that the weather this year has 
been truly extraordinary. The average tempera- 
ture of the month of June in Philadelphia, is 
71.41 degrees. Three times in sixty years, viz.: 
in 1822, °25, and ’30, the average has risen to 
75 ; twice, viz.: in 1703 and in 1853, to 76; and 
in 1828 and 1831, the average rose, according to 
Pierce, to the unequalled height of 77 degrees. 
Once, also in the same lengthened period, the 
average temperature of the month fell as low as 
66 degrees ; in 1833 it fell to 65; and in the 
summer of 1816, noted for its extreme coldness, 
the average temperature of the sixth month in 
Philadelphia, is recorded at 64 degrees. Giving 
an extreme range for the month from 64 to 77, 
or 18 degrees in sixty years. Last week the 
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number of deaths was 229. During the week 
which ended July 1, 1849, the aggregate was 
505. The smallest number in any week for 
many yeers was for that ending January 26th, 
1850, when the aggregate was 96. Last year 
the entire deaths in New York amounted to 
21,558. In Philadelphia to 10,245. The 
monthly deaths in Philadelphia for 1852, were 
as follows :— 


January, - 
February, 
March, 
April, 

Mi tvs 
June, 


- 1,041)July, - 1,098 
- S38j\August, ... $18 
889 September, oom Oe 
808|October, - « 735 
960\Novenber, . . . 681 
675\December, . . . 832 

It will bet seen fron the foregoing, that July 
was last year the mest fatal month. 

Under this state of things our citizens cannot 
exercise too much care in the choice of their food, 
and exposure to the scorching rays of the mid- 
day sun. 


Woow GAS. 

The city of Wilmington, North Carolina, is 
now, for its size, the cheapest lighted city in the 
United States. The whole apparatus, including 
mains, gasometer, &c., cost but $13,900. This 
includes their transportation from Philadelphia, 
with also the pay and passage of workmen. 
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be purchased in North Carolina, and delivered 
at Wilmington or in Pamlico Sound, for one dol- 
lar per cord; the transportation, &c., would 
not bring the cost up beyond four dollars. Wood, 
at five dollars per cord, yields ninety-three thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas; coal, at six dollars per 
ton, only ten thousand cubic feet. An apparatus 
for manufacturing wood gas could be put up for 
one-seventh the cost of that for manufacturing 
coal gas. It is estimated that the city of New 
York might be lighted for one dollar a thousand 
feet, and yield a handsome profit to the mami fac- 
turers ; whereas the city now pays three dollars 
per thousand feet. We understand that a com- 
pany has been projected in this city by W. D. 
Porter, Esq., a son of Commodore Porter, for 


| the profitable employment of the patent.—New 


York Post 


A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT. 

A beautiful experiment was recently exhibited 
in England, by a gentleman named Laurent. 
Several plants were made to flower almost instan- 
taneously :— 

“The plants to be experimented upon, a selec- 
tion of geraniums and rose tree, were placed in two 
deep boxes of, to all appearance, common garden 
mould, and, having been covered with glass shades 


By | or bells, each having a small hole in the top, 


reference to Ure’s Chemical Dictionary, a stan- | which was at first plugged, M. Herbert proceeded 
dard work, it will be found that a ton of coal or | to water them, if we may use the word, with 


thereabouts yiek ls about ten thousand cubic feet 
of gas. 
from the best selected coal. 


some chemical amalgam, which, acting upon 


This is after eight hours’ distillation | other chemicals already i in the earth, for it was 
By actual experi- | evidently, and, indeed, was admitted, to be pre- 


ment it has been found that a cord of wood will pared for the purpose, caused a high degree of 


produce ninety eight thousand cubical feet of gas. 
[t will be p stocived at once 


that this renders 
wood gas much cheaper. 


| heat; as was evinced by the rising of a steam or 
| vapor within the bell, whieh was allowed in some 


Besides, it is a well | measure to escape through the hole alluded to, 
ascertained fact that wood oils in the production | and, indeed, by the feel ‘of this 


vupor, M. Her- 


of light are as seven to three in favor of ligneous bert appeared to regulate the heat necessary to 


oils over coal. 
80 little used is, that they require to be distilled 


One reason that they have been | 


effect his object. In about five or six minutes 


| from the commencement of operations, the buds 


from wood previous to use ; but this difficulty, it | on the geraniums began to open, and within ten 
is said, has been obviated by a simple and cheap | or twelve minutes they were in full bloom, and 


apparatus, invented and patented by Dr. M’Con- 
nell. This invention places the use of gas within 
the reach of all rural villages, and will render 
every one who chooses to be so, independent of 
the gas companies, for by its means they can 
manufacture their own gas at a much cheaper 
rate than it can now be supplied by any company 
chartered within the United States. This gas 
has not the smell of that produced by coal, ry 
can be passed directly from the retort through | 


the blossoms distributed among the ladies present. 
The experiment with the rose-tree was unsuccess- 
ful, M. Herbert alleging that it had only been in 
his possessison about half an hour, and he had, 
therefore, not had sufficient time to prepare it. 
From this it will be seen that the whole of the 
operation is not so instantaneous as would appear 


to the mere Jooker-on at the moment of blossom- 


ing ; but, nevertheless, the invention may prove 
useful to those who wish to deck their boudoirs 


the washer or condenser to the gasometer without | or drawing-rooms with flowers before nature 


further purification. 

This discovery promises to open a new field of 
commerce ; the vast amount of pine wood in 
lower Virginia and North Carolina, now consid- 
ered of no value, will be brought into market for 
the purpose of manufacturing gas, and the char- 


whole expenses for manufacturing. 


| brings them forth in due course, and in whieh, by 
the by, she is this year somewhat tardy.” —Ingui- 
rer. 


The works of man how ingeniously soever 
contrived are marked with imperfections. 
coal left after destructive distillation will pay the | fection is to be found only in the productions of 


Per- 


Wood can! creative wisdom. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forsicn InTeLticence — Ihe English Mail 
Steamer Arabia artived at New York on the 13th, 
bringing Liverpvol dates to the 2! inst. 

There is no English news of importance. A 
rumor prevailed that the Ru-siaus had obstructed 
the entrance of the Danube by sinking therein boats 
loaded with stones, and that three hundred aud 
seventy vessels had been thereby prevented from 
leaving the river. 

The French papers contain no news of general 
interest. 

Spary.—Louis Gonzales Bravo will succeed Cal- 
deron de la Barca as Minister at Washiggton. 

Ho.ttanp —A bill is now before the Second Cham- 
ber, for removing obstruction to trade in the Molue- 
cas. ‘This measure has been forced on the Dutch 


by the falling off in the value of their monopoly of 


the spice trade. The bill declares in favor of ren- 
dering four ports in the Moluccas free ports, namely, 
Teruate, Amb »ina, Banda and Kajelie. Importance 
is attache| to opening the port of Kajelie, as it is 
already frequented by British ships, boand to China, 
(which water there,) aud as it lies on the road to 
Australia. The government wish to harry through 
the bill. 

Gramany.—A railway is about to be formed, by 
the Bavarian Government, from Nuremburg to Pas- 
sau, on the Austrian frontiers, by way of Ratisbon. 
When this and the other lines of railway in southern 
Germatiy are completed, the valleys of the Rhine 


and the Danube wiil be united by three Jines of 


railway; the first from Augsburg and Munich to 
Lindau, on the Lake of Constance ; the second from 
Ulm to Kehl, opposite to Strasburg ; the third, from 
Passau and Ratisbon to Vassal, opposite to Mayence. 
This line will pass through Nuremburg, Bamburg 
and Frankfort, and will open the valley of the Maine 
10 tourists; the second will open the valley of the 
Neckar, and the recesses of the Black Forest; the 
third will open the most romantic region of the 
Bavarian Alps. 

Ressta anp Turkey.—The reply of the Divan 
to the note of Count Nesselrode, while it rejects the 
Russian ultimatum, expresses a desire to arrange 
matters, if possible, pacifieally and without dishonor 
to either power. The Sultan is still willing to send 
an ambassador to Petersburg to negotiate the mat- 
ters in dispute. 

It was stated that the occupation of Moldavia by 
Russia had caused Austria to uiite coidially with 
England and France. Prussia remains neutral. 

The latest telegraphic despatch in the London 
Times, dated Vienna, July 5th, stated that the Prath 


was passed by the Russians at Devva, by the corps | 


destined for the occupation of Wallachia, and at 
Skouliany by the corps which was to invade Mol- 
davia. General Gortschakofil was to arrive at Bue- 
harest on the Sth inst. 

The firman guaranteeing the rights and privileges 
of the different religions bodies was read on the 12th 
ult, in all the patriarchal synagogues. Addresses 
were voted to the Sultan, thanking him for the pro- 
tection afforded to liberty of worship. 

Cuina.—The captare of Nankin by the insur- 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


, It may be remembered that the late Peruvian 
Minister to Bolivia, being charged with interference 
in the politics of the country to which he was ac- 
credited, President Belzu dismissed him from the 

| country under an escort. For this, Peru demanded 

| satisfaction for her Minister, threatening invasion in 
| case it was not granted; in the meantime interdict- 
ing the introduction of Bolivian coin, and levying 

a transit duty of forty per cent. on al] mercbandize 
passing through her territory to Bolivia. 

President Belzu refuses to receive back the Perv- 
vian minister, aud has said to his government if it 
wants satisfaction it can come and take it. Accord- 
ingly, Pera is conce: trating her naval and military 
furees, preparatory to an invasion of Bolivia. 

A large number of troops bad sailed from Arica 
for Cobija. 

Mexico.—Late advices from Mexico states that 
Salazar ma'ntains the incoutestible rights of Mexico 
to the Mesilla Valley, and threatens to resign upon 
the least coucession being made to the demands of 
Gen Lane. 

The dishonoring of the Sloo drafts has created 
great distrust. , 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec has been declared a 
separate territory, with the city of Miuititlan as its 
capital. 

CaLirornia.—The Steamer Illinois, from Aspin- 
wall, arrived at New York on the morning of the 
Lith inst., bringing*dates from San Franci-co, to the 
16th ult. She brings 500 passengers and $1,836,000 
in gold dust. 

The news from theminesisgenerally encouraging. 
The rivers, however, are unusually high, and it must 
be late in the season before they can be thoroughly 
drained. A lump of gold, mixed with quartz, weigh- 
ing forty-five pounds had been found in the neigh- 
borhood of Nevada. Twenty five pounds of this 
are said to be pure gold. 

The weather had been exceedingly warm, rang- 
ing in the shade from 98 to 107 degrees. 

In the vicinity of Illinois tows, Placer edunty, 
there are nine steam saw-mills in operation, some vl 
wh ch cut from six to eight thousand feet of lumber 
per day. 

| Gardening is carried on toa great extent this 
season, in and about the placers. The side hills and 

valleys in many sections yielda fair return, promis- 
ing a good supply of vegetables for the miners. 

The lodians about Sonora have been exceedingly 

troublesome, stealing the cattle and horses of the 

| farmers and rouning them off into the defiles of the 
| mountains. They are said to number about six hun- 
| dred men. 

| Pomestic.—According to the Western Christian 

| Advocate, the members of the Unitarian Society of 

; St. Louis, whe were formerly slaveholders, have re- 
cently liberated all their s'aves. 

Dr. Kane, in bis late letter from Newfoundland, 
states that he allows no swearing on deck, no ex- 

| travagant threats in order to enforce discipline, aid 

| no liquor to be used on board. 

| Among the curiosities exhibiting at the Crystal 

| Palace is an oscillating cylinder engine, which 
stands upon an English fourpenny piece with room 


} 


gents and its re-capture by the government troops, 
is confirmed. Some accounts state that it had been 
again taken by the rebels, but amidst the conflicting | 
rumors, no satisfactory information can be obtained. | consin has passed both houses of the Legislature. 
Peru anv Bo.ivis.—It appears probable that the| One huniied townships in Northern Ohio have 
difficulties between these two countries will result | abolished the liquor trade, under a Jaw enabling 
iu actual hostilisies. ‘ them to do so. . 


to spare. It was made by Benjamin J. Warner, a 
London watch maker. 
The bill for abolishing capital punishment in Wie 
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